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Hyman Bloom 


By Epcar KAUFMANN, JR. 
The Museum of Modern Art 


HREE painters have come to notice lately who share a common 
background, Bloom, Levine and the younger Aronson. They come 
from Lithuanian Jewish families, living in Boston. Of them, Bloom 

is the most independent in his point of view. National recognition came 
when a group of his paintings were shown at the Museum of Modern Art 
early in 1942, in “18 Artists from 9 States.” He was then working for 
the Massachusetts WPA Art Program. The Museum of Modern Art 
owns two of his works and one each are at the Addison Gallery, of And- 
over, and the Smith College Museum. Seven private collectors also own 
canvases of Bloom’s. Late in 1945, Bloom was given a one-man show 
in New York which aroused great interest not only because his work had 
not been seen for nearly four years, but because of the unusual strength 
and unconventionality of his pictures. His interest in religion and in 
death, the richness of his colors, the originality of his forms were all refresh- 
ingly outside current tendencies in American art. So was his addiction 
to a few, unhackneyed themes. Brides, Chandeliers, and Jews with Torahs 
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Fic. 2. HyMAN BLOOM: CoRPSE OF AN ELDERLY FEMALE. 1945 
Durlacher Brothers, New York 











were seen in both shows, evidence of his continuing concern with religion 
and its symbolism (although Synagogues (see Fig. 1), twice before painted 
by him, were not repeated). New themes in the recent show were repre- 
sented in each case by two versions, Still Life, Children, and Corpses. 

Bloom’s objects are surcharged with meanings and inferences, the emo- 
tional accretions of a whole civilization. His subjects become richer in 
texture and in meaning; where once he painted a stove, now he paints a 
crystal chandelier, once a skeleton, now an ulcerous corpse; a progress from 
elementary symbols to compound allusions. 

In common with Jack Levine, Bloom has found much of his way of 
handling paint in Parisian and German expressionism. In common with 
David Aronson, he has found some of his hieratic figure composition and 
jewel-like colors in manuscript illuminations and book illustrations. Cer- 
tain images recall Redon, but Bloom’s shadowed opulence is closer to 
Gustave Moreau. Traces can be seen in pictures of other sympathetic 
experiences, Klee, Chagall, Loren Maclver and so on. Whatever stones 
Bloom has laid up in his wall, the structure is his own. He uses little 
or no expressionist distortion, no violent readjustments. Instead, the awe, 
the tremulous reverent love with which Bloom perceives seems to set up a 
vibration intense enough to x-ray the image, its inner core becomes clear 
and its embodiment transilluminated. In some of the new canvases there 
is a reduction of negative areas, little or no background, no void dark 
matrix. The surface is almost uniformly vibrant, paved with jeweled 
nodules, as if a searchlight had scanned each inch and activated it. An 
impressionism not of the eye but of the spirit. 

In these traits, the lack of expressionist exaggeration, the interior 
“impressionism,” a certain basis of Bloom’s approach to his subject can be 
seen. It is a desire to lose himself in the world, a marriage of his deepest 
nature with that of his theme, just as his synagogue goers lose themselves 
in a fervent faith through the exercise of ritual music. He works to 
explore the veins of metaphysical value lying in the visible matter around 
him, and uncovering them uncovers his own inner meaning. 

Bloom’s Corpse of an Elderly Female (Fig. 2) and Ivan Albright’s 
Picture of Dorian Gray (published in the January 1946 issue of ArT IN 
America) make as fascinating a pair of important paintings as is likely 
to occur in one year in one country. How much more deeply Bloom’s awe 
has taken possession of an ultimate corruption. The catharsis that Milton 
achieved in Samson Agonistes is at least in part effected by Bloom’s 
Corpse. But Dorian Gray is a mythological Fury, as far removed from the 
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depths of human experience as if he were painted by David. This lack of 
impact is due to Albright’s detestation, for the same painstaking portrayal 
of rotting matter, the same flourishes of macabre ornament are far more 
actual in the 18th century waxes of Gaetano Zumbo in Florence (repro- 
duced in View for February, 1946). In reciting each disgraceful detail 
of decay Albright’s accusation sullies his audience. Bloom’s Christian 
humility and acceptance make every ulcer an Order of human martyrdom, 
an acknowledged claim on mercy above, on pity and indignation below. 

Bloom is nearly alone in America in seeking to describe the essence of 
reality in terms of sumptuousness. The frugality that has seemed a proper 
accoutrement of freedom to most who have sought it in modern painting 
does not suffice to celebrate the glory of the universe in his eyes. The 
cabalistic messages flashed back and forth between the faceted crystals of 
a chandelier carry more meaning for him than a street scene or a nude. 
It is the rare, the sanctified or the shocking that are for him vessels of the 
ecstasy that reveals truth. Bloom tends to wander into imaginary symbols 
and nearly literary allusions; his vocabulary of colors and textures is based 
less than it might be on the extravagant riches of nature and more on the 
palette, the plushes and filigrees of a provincial orthodox synagogue. He 
can lift this matter, so burdened with special, incommunicable references, 
to the level of beauty because of a great gift and a great devotion. 

Bloom's increasingly complicated images are painted in increasingly com- 
plex brushwork, and he does not hesitate to mix metallic paints with his 
oils for greater luminosity and iridescence. This uniform increase of rich- 
ness has brought his work a fullness of expression that on occasion out- 
strips his subject matter. It is quite possible to have read most of the allu- 
sions of a picture like Archaeological Treasure (Fig. 3), to have seen in 
it large images and psychological references not even intended by the 
artist, and yet return to its treasury of astonishing, brilliant color and 
texture with a sense of constant renewal. The significance of the Chande- 
liers as multiple reflectors of heavenly light is more closely knit to the 
manner of their painting. But in Chandelier II (Fig. 4) the peppering of 
nearly black spots which give brilliance to the whole is a most imaginative 
device, and the effective reversal of direction by which the arabesque of 
the ceiling is made to carry the offering of man-made brilliance toward 
heaven is a piece of real virtuosity. 

A new sequence of more simple imagery and more abstract shapes may 
be indicated by Child (Fig. 5) and Treasure Map (Fig. 6), two recent 


paintings in which Bloom comes closer to modern European art than before. 
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However he turns, he will bring to his new pictures great inquisitiveness, 
exuberance and piety, and he may well continue to be the one American 
painter profoundly concerned with the tidal flow of life and death, destruc’ 
tion and resurrection. 


English Alabasters: 
An Informal Study in Medieval Sculpture 


By Aucusta 8. TAVENDER 
Boston, Massachusetts 


N these past years of war, listening to the radio, reading war stories, 
or catching our breath at the sorties of the RAF, we have come to 
think of England as a vast war machine, her cities like Pittsburgh, 

Detroit, and Youngstown, Ohio. We forget England was not born in 
1492 and that even before Dickens and Shakespeare, if we remember their 
London and their England these stern years, there was medieval England 
with an expression in religious art when, like all Europe, she built and 
decorated cathedrals, carved tombs, chantries, and altar pieces, painted 
panels, and illuminated manuscripts. These the American forces saw and, 
like all the closer knit world after the War, with awakened interest in 
the world will wish to understand. 

Medieval England was known for its wrought iron work; its embroi- 
deries, still kept in treasure chests of European churches, were known as 
opus Anglicanum; Winchester was famous for her illuminated manuscripts. 
Finally, after about 1400, England became noted for what amounted to a 
factory output of carvings, now generally called “Nottingham Work” 
made of a fine alabaster quarried in east central England — the alabasters 
which have survived in large numbers in churches, museums, and private 
possession, in all Europe, and in America, to this day. Spain, Belgium, and 
Germany also had an alabaster art; but while these countries developed 
great sculptors and schools in marble and stone which produced related 
alabaster, English shopmen found a native skill in working the unusually 
fine alabaster which they quarried in England; they seemed to invent a 
national style of peculiar charm in composition, types, and decoration. 
This English product was in demand widely and followed the trade routes 
from Hull, London, and other ports, to Germany and distant regions as 
far as Iceland, to France and thence to all Europe, where they are still 
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found in Spain, Italy, Austria, as well as in Germany and France. While 
hundreds of alabasters were exported in the days of their production in 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, quantities were also sent out of the 
country at the times of religious unrest, Edward VI and the Puritans, 
when carvings had to be hidden or transported to be saved from destruc- 
tion. Some of the fine pieces of today have been discovered behind walls 
or under floors in England in recent years. 

The Alabasters are best known as panels, often called “tables” or 
“plaques,” about ten by sixteen inches in size, with variations larger and 
smaller of about the same proportion, having a tableau of religious drama 
carved in relief. The finest alabaster, of a somewhat luminous quality, 
has a pale ivory tone that blends well with the gold and the delicate color 
— commonly soft blues, reds, and yellows — with which they are tinted 
or decorated in lines, flower-patterned backgrounds, and pinked edges. 
Often, now, the color has nearly or quite disappeared, and we have the 
still beautiful undecorated stone to which the modern eye is accustomed. 
These panels of alabaster, in various degrees of preservation, are found 
today in most art museums of Europe, and in many in America. 

A second form of alabaster carving is the St. John’s Head, alone or 
with the common symbols and saints associated with the Baptist in med- 
ieval English iconography. The Metropolitan Museum in New York has 
one Baptist (Fig. 1); one appeared in a Pennsylvania exhibit of Medieval 
art; one is owned in the Cleveland Morgan collection in Montreal (Fig. 2), 
and very many belong to the London museums, as well as on the continent. 

The third type of alabaster carving is the statuette or single unit of 
design such as the Trinities. The statuette generally carved for a rerodos 
is uncut in the back, as are the unengaged Trinities and other devotional 
units. The Metropolitan has at least four of the little figure sculptures, 
the Jude and Thaddeus being especially charming. St. Fiacre, a patron 
of gardeners (Fig. 3), stood near a window overlooking a garden at the 
Cloisters last summer, gleaming from a background of ivy. 

The Boston Trinity, or God the Father (Fig. 4), is unique in style, size, 
and state of preservation. Many occur in London and European Museums 
but, like the Trinity belonging to Mrs. Elie Nadelman, near New York 
City, are generally of a panel type. The St. John’s Head and the single 
subject types like the Trinities are decorated in the same manner as the 
panel alabasters with gold and color. The fine Alabasters have great charm 
as Art objects; they should have a particular value to religious groups 
that prize their English derivation. 
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Fic. 3. ST. FIACRE Fic. 4. TRINITY 
The Cloisters, Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 














The rise of the alabasters probably began with the economic and labor 
situation after The Black Death of 1348 — it did begin then. The material 
was used earlier. The first occurrence seems to be that in Tutbury Priory 
about 1160. The great cathedrals were being built at this time and included 
among their craftsmen those who created the fine figure sculpture and 
decorative carving. The terrible scourge of 1348 swept up workmen, of 
course, and it left great poverty in its wake. Alabaster, being a soft stone, 
could be easily and quickly worked, a few skilled men could direct shop 
groups, and the small size of the product, as well as the quantity of the 
easily obtained native material, made the alabaster panel an inexpensive 
object for religious devotions. Alabaster in tomb sculpture appeared some- 
what before 1400; early panels begin about 1360. As I have indicated, 
while there are great names in continental sculpture at this time, English 
alabasters are anonymous; and the shops were scattered through towns 
from the Mid-lands to London near the quarries and on land or water 
routes to London, the center of trade. Alabaster literature, wills and 
court records of the time, as well as recent studies, show private ownership 
of the panels. A device for hanging to a wall, or the enclosure in little 
cases with doors to form a shrine when open, show the use of the Ala- 
basters for personal devotion. Disregarding use of the stone in building 
and tombs, we see the beginning of “alabasters” as the panels for personal 
use. Like much in art and life, the beginnings present much of the best 
in alabasters. 

The origin of the alabaster panel was probably the smaller ivory panel 
or diptych common in art history. The Grandison and Salting ivories of 
the British Museum show the sweet smiling English types and the style. 
Other prototypes of style are English illuminations and glass. Many panels 
must come from Mystery and Miracle plays. Sacred story, its variety 
of drama sequence and scene was familiar less in literary than in pictorial, 
plastic, oral and histrionic forms to the man of the Middle Ages — as all 
story threatens to become to the future Moderns. In the full swing of 
production cartoons passed from shop to shop as patterns are exchanged 
and sold today; but groups with peculiar characteristics indicate like 
origin in alabaster shop, region or span of years. Costume, hair, armor 
indicate period if not origin of design. In this connection it is notable that 
the Metropolitan hangs certain alabasters in the Hall of Armor (see Fig. 5). 

The earliest panels are close to the fine age in sculpture in stone in the 
cathedral period. The carving was done with architectural intent and thus 
had elements controlling the design to simple and dignified expression. 
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FIG. 5. RESURRECTION 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York 























Fic. 6. MADONNA AND CHILD Worcester Cathedral, England 


The early alabaster panels, like the Croft-Lyons’ Resurrection or Dr. 
Hildburgh’s Crucifixion dated by label as 1380, of the South Kensington 
Museum in London — the former on display in 1934 as a “Masterpiece 
of the Month” exhibit, well represent these qualities. A slab is cut to 
leave a raised edge forming a frame, and the background cut away from 
the scene within the frame. This self frame gradually grows smaller until 
it is but a narrow molding. Then the scene is extended to the base and 
then to the top of the slab, leaving the molded edge on the sides only. 
At last this also disappears and the drama occupies the whole slab. Now 
a pierced alabaster heading is added with decorative elements of turrets, 
pinnacles, bands and baderolles. Often the subject of the early panels is 
the Crucifixion, Ascension, or the Trinity. When the panel is “housed” 
or set in a wooden case, a very treasure of medieval art is presented, for 
che case, made to fit the alabaster, is canted out in the center, fitted with 
doors, tinted, decorated with gesso, gold, color, bands of metal, and Gothic 
lettering to form a most pleasing whole, open as a shrine, or closed. 
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Fic. 7. ENTOMBMENT — CRUCIFIXION — ASCENSION 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York 
Several examples appear in the South Kensington Museum, while the 
housed Madonna and Child of the Chapter of Worcester Cathedral in 
England (Fig. 6) is one of the delightful records of English medieval art. 

A story of Edward IV (1442-1483) shows a housed alabaster — when 
he attended Mass on the way to his final seizure of the English throne, 
a little case fixed to a pillar near which he was kneeling opened miracu- 
lously, revealing St. Anne who was thus assumed to give sanction to the 
pretender — the Anne a housed alabaster, the narrator declares. 

Examples of the early molded-edge alabasters, besides those mentioned 
above, are in the British Museum, the old Cité Museum in Carcassonne, 
and in other places on the continent. The Crucifixion in the Metropolitan 
Museum (Fig. 7), and the Betrayal fragment of Mrs. Nadelman’s, both 
have the side ridge of the early product. The sturdy figures of two 
Carcassonne panels as well as examples at the British Museum, show early, 
less stylized work. 

Presumably after the success of the developed single alabasters, sets 
appeared which finally grew into an entirely new product, that of altar- 
pieces. These are still found in European churches— at Danzig, at La 
Celle in France, examples in Holland, and one, formerly in a church, at 
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the Museum in Iceland. A very fine example is in the Museé Vivanel 
in Compiegne (Fig. 8); another in the Museo Nazionale in Naples; while 
a very unusual small altarpiece is owned by Frank Jay Gould in France. 
These sets of alabaster, carved to form a series of one story, are fastened 
to a wooden backing which is decorated with gesso and metal bands, 
painted and decorated with touches of gold, lettered, and otherwise made 
a suitable framing for the alabaster set. The alabasters now include 
pierced headings set over the panels, and interspersing and finial saints or 
symbols, all generally centered by a larger scale Crucifixion or Trinity. 
The only American example showing this framing, as far as I know, is 
the fragment with the Annunciation and St. Christopher at the Princeton 
Museum. Although dating is not exact, it is presumed that the framed 
altarpieces began about 1440 to 1450 and were made till the end of 
alabaster production in the sixteenth century. 
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Fic. 8. TWo0-TIERED RETABLE 
Musée Vivanel, Compiégne 
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Fic. 9. ST. MARGARET 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York 











The St. John’s Heads are alabaster slabs carved with the head of the 
Baptist. They are associated with a confraternity centering at York, Eng- 
land, members of a society of Corpus Christi using the panels in private 
devotions. They, too, are found set in the little housings I have described, 
as seen at the South Kensington Museum. There is a very large number 
of St. John’s Heads in London and on the continent. They vary from the 
simple Head on the rectangular slab, decorated as described, to Heads 
surrounded with symbols or saints appropriate to the subject — the Lamb, 
Peter, William of York, the Virgin and Child, Catherine, Christ, the soul 
in a mandorle, and others. The early examples again are the simplest. 
Thus the Metropolitan, piece of curious appearance because of deface- 
ment, shows only the Head on the charger against a background like a 
piece of textile, and has part of the framing or molded edge, the two signs 
of early work. An exhibit of the Pennsylvania’s medieval collection in 
1929, misnamed Head of Christ was probably a variety of the St. John 
Heads. They form an interesting study in iconography. 


English ivories, as I have said, show some exquisite figure sculpture. 
Some of the alabaster figurines are almost equally lovely — as the housed 
Madonna of the Worcester Chapter mentioned above. Examples in the 
Museum at Nottingham are the best known, especially the St. Barbara. 
In this country I have already mentioned the charming examples at the 
Metropolitan. Another, St. Margaret with her Dragon (Fig. 9), shows 
the later pierced alabaster heading of the altarpieces. Another larger St. 
Catherine is owned privately near Philadelphia and is almost identical 
with an example at Evreux, France, in a chapel of the Cathedral. These 
have fine detail of wheel and sword while the conquered Emperor writhes 
under foot. These statues reach a height of twenty inches, and are not 
engaged in a slab but, like the Nottingham Barbara, are free standing. 
However, the English alabasters are unfinished in the back. This brings 
up a curious point that while there are many assembled altarpieces with 
saints and central Crucifixions or Trinities, or other symbol, none show 
the fine quality or large size panels and figures of the best single pieces. 
Were these so large that they could not be easily transported or hidden, 
were they too well known to escape destruction, or will they yet appear? 
Document and legend describe a fine altarpiece of alabaster carved and 
set up at Windsor as early as 1370. In May, 1382, the King ordered that 
the agent of the Pope be allowed to take out of the country certain ala- 
baster images. No trace of these has been found. 
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The Trinity in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts is of the same unusual 
size as the figures mentioned above and was thus either the center of a 
lost type of rerodos or’ a piece used for personal devotion. Many Trinities 
appear in the various alabaster collections, but they are most commonly 
panels, like one in the collection of Mrs. Nadelman, and these have vari 
ous other figures added (see Fig. 10), Sacrament and Te Deum pieces, 
Judgement, Signs, like examples in the British Museum, at Genoa, Italy 
and other centers, like the Trinity and Crucifixion, being of larger size 
or finer quality, mark a different use or different shop origin than the 
ordinary narrative panel, and present a definite problem. 

This brings under consideration the subjects commonly presented in 
the alabaster panels. The two most common are the Christmas panels or 
“Joys of the Virgin,” and the Easter sets or “The Passion of our Lord.” 
According to the size of the set the former presents more or less detail in 
the life of the Virgin — the essentials being the Annunciation, Nativity, 
Adoration of the Magi, Death, and Assumption. There may be the Birth 
of the Virgin, Instruction by St. Anne (see Fig. 11), Presentation in the 
Temple, Circumcision and other details. The Easter sets may show Be- 
trayal, Flagellation, Crucifixion, Entombment, Resurrection, Ascension. 
Many other scenes may be added to increase the number of panels and 
enlarge the rerodos. 

Certain saints popular in England were also the subject of sets of panels. 
Perhaps the most common choice was St. Catherine. The panels of this 
saint and even complete sets are of frequent occurrence. An excellent 
panel is that in the Art Association Museum of Montreal, Canada (Fig. 
12). Other saints, St. George and St. Ursula, are represented in various 
sets complete or broken in various countries on the continent, coming 
always of course from the various alabaster centers of England. 


I shall not try to group the alabasters. The literature so carefully com- 
piled by students of the subject indicates certain distinctive features as 
the graceful drapery, certain elongated forms and figures, certain types of 
beard and hair, of head covering and costume. Some groups have notable 
balance in composition, some use spacing in the pattern while others are 
crowded or cover the space with balanced figures. Then there are groups 
which use trees and herbal details taken almost exactly from manuscript 
illumination, while others spatter background and costume with a damask 
of flower forms. The groupings are infinitely varied. 
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FIG. 14. CROWNING WITH THORNS 
John G. Johnson Collection, Philadelphia Museum of Art 








In general, however, as I have indicated, the artistic, and thus the devo- 
tional value of the panels decreases with the elaboration which comes in 
the later periods of production, to the end in the sixteen-hundreds. Prob- 
ably popularity and greater demand opened too many shops to this craft 
and large scale production resulted in poorer workmanship. And even 
the quarries had begun to give out and to have reached a poorer quality 
of stone. Of course the retrogression was not regular. Fine pieces occur 
in what appears to be later work. 

Of the American alabasters the most beautiful are probably the frag- 
ment owned by Mrs. Nadelman, the Betrayal, one owned by Mrs. Crane 
and another in the possession of Mr. Gilbert McClintock of Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. (Fig. 13), the similar broken piece at Princeton, and pieces in 
the Rhode Island School of Design in Providence. Of course the Boston 
Trinity is unique, and the Johnson Collection has a fine piece in Phila- 
delphia (Fig. 14). Many other pieces are distinctive as being the only 
example known or of fine preservation, too numerous to be listed. 

Suffice it to show that this is one kind of English medieval art in 
America, serene and beautiful, to which, after the excitement and horror 
of war, we might now turn our attention. 
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The Painters of the Hudson River School in the 
Philadelphia Centennial of 1876 


By Mitprep Byars MaTTHEws 
University of Wisconsin 


HE current interest in American nineteenth century painting is 
not confined to artists, art critics or research workers in American 
art. Our cultural historians and social “engineers” were among 

the first to seek its corollation with the movements they have been evalu- 
ating in American History. Of these various movements, nineteenth cen- 
tury Romanticism is one of the most important. 

American nineteenth century Romanticism was first recognized as a 
literary movement which, when viewed as a cultural manifestation, soon 
found its parallel in the Hudson River School of landscape painters. Much 
has been written about this group in the last fifteen years and interest in 
it reached a peak in 1945 when the Chicago Art Institute and the Whitney 
Museum assembled their Hudson River School exhibition. As a result 
of this show the place of our nineteenth century landscape painters is now 
more firmly established as an important segment of American art. How- 
ever, as Mr. Richardson and Mr. Goodrich pointed out in the special 
research number of Art 1n America,’ there is still much to be done in 
this field. 

One of the problems for research concerns the establishment of more 
nearly specific dates at which this group of artists lost its dominance in 
nineteenth century painting. The Hudson River School is often spoken 
of as “early-nineteenth century” or “mid-nineteenth century.” Just how 
long did its contemporary popularity last? One way of attempting to 
answer this question is by a careful study of American national art exhibi- 
tions held in the nineteenth century. 

There were two such exhibitions of major importance: The Philadelphia 
Centennial of 1876 and the Columbian Exposition of 1893. Of the two, 
the Centennial offers a unique opportunity because of its retrospective 
as well as contemporary exhibits of American painting. A study of the 
Art Section of the Centennial should reveal the status of the Hudson 
River School in 1876. If its deceased members were dignified by retro- 
spective exhibitions; if its living members were dominant in number of 
entries and in awards granted; if its influence is reflected in the subject 


*Art in America. Oct. 1945, pp. 177-182; 221-233. 
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matter of minor artists; then it can be said that there is some basis to 
assume that in 1876 the Hudson River School held a major place in 
American art circles. Students of this School of painters may find such an 
investigation trite as they are well aware of the activity of these artists 
in 1876 and after. However, one impetus for the present investigation 
came from the fact that the Chicago'Whitney Exhibition of 1945, the 
most complete listing and exhibition yet compiled’ of works by artists of 
this School listed only two pictures which were painted after 1876.° The 
preface to the catalogue of this exhibition states that the name: 

. . Hudson River School, applies to the period from 1825 .. . to the 

seventies... 74 

The question arises as to more precise information concerning the degree 
and nature of its activity in the late period of the School. 

Another area for investigation in the School in question is the extent 
of possible foreign influence on its members. Of the fifty members of the 
Hudson River School listed in the Chicago-Whitney exhibition in 1945, 
only eleven had never been on study trips abroad or were wholly Ameri- 
can trained. Only three of the members of the School born after 1815 
belong to this select native segment. None of these three appears in the 
Philadelphia exhibition. Only three of the eleven were represented there 
and none of these three was presented as landscape painters: John Neagle 
was represented by two portraits, Thomas Birch by two marines and a 
historical picture and William S$. Mount by one genre subject. All three 
were dead by 1876. Thus, the Hudson River School painters of American 
landscape at the Centennial were all men who had either studied or 
traveled abroad. The possible implications of this fact have not been 
stressed in our current evaluation of this native American school. 

One advantage of a purely objective study is to call our attention to 
actualities which subjective individual emphasis may have subordinated. 
In the case of our current interest in the Hudson River School this empha- 
sis has been strongly on native aspects of the movement and the actualities 
of its European and international connections have perhaps been too much 
neglected. This is natural since the rediscovery of this group of artists 
had its beginning in the early 1930's as a part of America’s cultural reac- 
tion against European superiority. Elizabeth McCausland has placed the 

*Cf. Frederick A. Sweet, The Hudson River School. Catalogue-Book published by the Chicago 
Art Institute and The Whitney Museum. 1945. 


"Ibid. p. 116. No. 22: John W. Casilear (1811-1893), 4 Reminiscence of The Genesee River, 
1887; Fredrick Edwin Church (1826-1900), No. 37. Mount Katahdin, Maine, 1878. 


‘Ibid. p. 12. 
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date of the rediscovery of American landscape painting of the nineteenth 
century as ‘ca. 1929,” a peculiarly significant date in American cultural 
history because it also marks the beginning of the Great Depression. This 
economic upheaval is accepted as the cause for a general intellectual chal- 
lenge in the 1930's of basic assumptions in American thought. One of 
these basic American assumptions was that European art was superior to 
American art. With the exception of such voices as Emerson, Whitman, 
S. F. B. Morse and a few others, this premise had dominated the nine- 
teenth and early twentieth centuries. In the early 30's our expatriots were 
forced by economic difficulties to leave the “Banks of the Seine,” either 
physically or mentally, and return to the land they had felt to be artistically 
inferior. On their return they discovered that in order to survive they 
must uncover new values in America. One of the values they began to 
re-examine was America’s school of landscape painters. In this re-discovery, 
motivated by pressures of reaction, they sought pure American traits. 
Perhaps the pendulum swung too far on the side of native character in 
the Hudson River School re-discovery. 

Today, in 1946, we are in another kind of intellectual pressure, a drive 
toward internationalism, and are thus in danger of erring on the reverse 
swing of the pendulum. Objectivity, in so far as possible, may be able 
to modify this recognized hazard. We can, at least, clearly state in a 
statistical analysis of such an exhibition as the Philadelphia Centennial of 
1876 that the Hudson River School in that year felt no such overwhelm- 
ing necessity for purely native expression as we sometimes attribute to 
them today. In the seventy-one landscapes by this group exhibited in 
1876, sixteen were of foreign subjects, mainly European although the 
Near-East, Africa and South America were represented. This foreign 
aspect was outnumbered a little more than three to one by native land- 
scape but it was present and should receive recognition in proportion to 
its occurrence. 

The use of pure statistics in art criticism is not a general practice. To 
conclude that a certain painter is the most important artist in the nation 
on the single basis that he has the largest number of pictures in a national 
exhibition, without taking into consideration accidental factors and the qual- 
ity of his work, is obviously dangerous. He might have been simply more 
energetic than his fellow painters or have had good connections with the 
“committee.” It is also open to question to assume that because a certain 


*"McCausland, Elizabeth. George Inness, An American Landscape Painter. Smith Art Museum, 
Springfield, Mass., 1946. p. 83. 
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artist was omitted that his place in contemporary art circles did not war- 
rent his inclusion. One example of the fallacy of such an assumption in 
the Philadelphia Centennial is the absence of work by George Inness. 
Inness had been a member of the National Academy since 1868 and cer- 
tainly had enough prestige in 1876 to have been included in any exhibition 
of a national character. It is evident that he was not an exhibitor for 
some other reason. Other artists whose work was not shown could have 
been absent for similar reasons. The dangers of such assumptions are 
present in the evaluation of a group as well as of individuals. However, 
statistics are a solid foundation for departures to prove them true or false. 
They should be useful as a corollary to existing knowledge. It is upon this 
premise that the present study is made. 

The Hudson River School painters who exhibited in the Philadelphia 
Centennial Art Section in 1876 have been analyzed on the following 
basis. The School has been divided into three groups: 

Group I: Painters who died before 1876. 

Group II: Painters who were active in 1876. 
The artists included in Groups I and II were taken from the list of Hud- 
son River School painters as compiled in the 1945 Chicago-Whitney 
catalogue. 

Group III: Painters offered as an addition to the 1945 list, mainly 

because they were considered to belong to it by their contemporaries. 


Each of these three groups has been analyzed as to number of entries, 
media, subject matter, ownership of paintings, and awards. The three 
groups were then considered as a unit and examined in relationship to the 
exhibition as a whole. Possibly deviations have been pointed out but the 
results are sometimes presented with little comment. The value of such 
a study can be tested only by similar work on subsequent exhibitions and 
by corollation with critical appraisal. 

The official catalogue of the 1876 exhibition has been the main source 
of information. This book is indexed according to exhibiting artists and 
owners of pictures loaned for exhibition. It contains some errors, as do 
most catalogues of the period, and when these were recognized they were 
corrected. No doubt there are others which have escaped correction. 
The main body of the catalogue is listed according to gallery numbers. 
Works by one artist may be sprinkled over ten pages. No measurements, 
dates, or comments are contained in the catalogue. Each picture is listed 
by media, title, owner, if for sale, the name and place of residence of the 
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artist. In many cases the subject matter has been deduced solely from the 
title of the picture because many of the works are not known today or 
may be known under different titles. This information is given so that the 
weaknesses of such an attempt at statistical analysis are immediately 
apparent. A catalogue of the works in the Centennial by the Groups dis- 
cussed here is appended as a check against the conclusions drawn. 

All of the fifty men of the Hudson River School listed in the Chicago- 
Whitney catalogue of 1945 were born between 1760 and 1847. Even 
Ralph Blakelock, the youngest listed, was twenty-nine years old in 1876 
and might conceivably have produced something worthy of exhibition in 
the Philadelphia Centennial if age were the only consideration. Twenty- 
two of the fifty artists were dead by 1876. Since the American Art Sec- 
tion of the Centennial was conceived as both a retrospective exhibit and 
a contemporary survey, it seems an adequate choice for study of the critical 
opinion of these painters by their contemporaries or immediate successors. 

The administration of the Art Section of the Centennial was handled 
by state committees. Every state was privileged to enter the work of 
its artists but even a cursory glance at the catalogue reveals that the 
majority of the entries were from New York and the vast majority from 
the eastern states. A name from St. Louis or New Orleans is the excep- 
tion and an entry from San Francisco almost unique. It is true that the 
west was in the midst of its greatest expansion in 1876 and was concerned 
with other than artistic pursuits. However, Missouri had been a state 
since 1820 and her great artist George C. Bingham was at the end of his 
career in 1876 but he was not in the Centennial. 

The official count of the entries in the American Ar. Section gives 760 
oils,’ 186 water colors, and 162 pieces of sculpture. A large section of the 
oils was a retrospect of American portraiture. In this retrospective Stuart 
led in number of pictures with ten entries. Sully, the Peales, Copley, 
Smibert and West were well represented. The popularity of genre painting 
in 1876 is accepted but landscape outranked it in subject matter in the 
Centennial Exhibition. Approximately 244 of the titles in the catalogue 
indicate landscape subjects. There were about 135 portraits, 34 “flower” 
or “fruit” pieces, about 230 pictures were divided among genre, history, 
allegory etc. There were only two pictures in any medium which bore 
the unadorned title of “Still Life.” One was painted by a German, Oscar 
Kunath of Munich, and is questionably included in the American Section. 
The other was painted by an American, C. C. Coleman, working in Rome. 


®This number is amended to 644. Cf. fectnote No. 7. 
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32 other pictures indicate by their titles that their subjects were of still 
life character, mostly of “game” or “flowers” or “fruit.” Of these 34 
still life paintings, 21 were by women and all but 8 of the 34 were owned 
by the artists. Only 11 were marked as for sale. It would seem that still 
life painting (mostly in water color) was a “genteel” recreation in 1876. 
This is interesting since this period in American painting was rich in the 
still life representation in genre subjects and portraits. William Harnett 
had been painting his jars and violins since at least 1866 but Harnett was 
not in the Philadelphia show. Perhaps still life was not generally con- 
sidered of exhibition caliber in 1876. 

Works by 29 of the 50 artists listed in the Chicago-Whitney 1945 
catalogue were exhibited in the Philadelphia show. 

Group I: 13 painters of the above 29 were dead by 1876. 33 oils by 12 
of these deceased members were shown. The 13th, George Catlin, was 
represented by 126 pictures of Indian life in various media. 

Group II: The 16 living artists exhibited 49 oils, 5 water colors and 
something over 12 entries classified as engraving, drawing, etc. 

The total number of entries in all media for these two groups was 220. 

Group III: There were 3 other painters, not in the Chicago-Whitney 
list, who are included because their contemporaries considered them as 
members of the Hudson River School. They are Richard W. Hubbard, 
Jervis McEntee, and J. A. Suydam. They exhibited 16 oils. The subject 
matter of the pictures they exhibited at Philadelphia seem to confirm their 
inclusion. 

If the entries of Group III are added to those of the Chicago-Whitney 
list the total Hudson River School entries in the 1876 show reaches the 
number of 236 or approximately 1/3 of the total pictures in all media in 
the American Section.’ 

The 98 oils by the three Hudson River School Groups is approximately 
1/7 of the total oils exhibited by American artists. The 5 water colors are 
a negligible percentage of the more nearly correct official count of 186. 
There is no way of comparing the miscellaneous entries (engravings, draw- 
ings, etc.) because they were often entered as a “group” or “collection” 
under one number. However, to be safely conservative, it can be said that 
at least 1/4, of the total pictures in all media entered in the Philadelphia 


’The official count of the number of oils in the American Section (760) is taken from the 
Reports and Awards International Exhibition of 1876, Government Printing Office, Washington 
1880. Vol. 7, p. 4, and does not tally with an examination of the catalogue entries by solely 
American artists. 644 is more nearly correct. The inclusion in the American Section of lIcans 
of foreign work and dealers shows account for the difference. 
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Centennial Art Section were by 32 Hudson River School painters. They 
seem to be the dominant cohesive group in the show both in number of 
entries and in influence reflected in the choice of subject matter in paintings 
entered by dozens of minor artists. Some of these minor landscape painters 
were students of the men in the group here discussed. 


Analysis of Subject Matter 





NATIVE FOREIGN 
PORTRAITS LANDSCAPE LANDSCAPE MISCELLANEOUS 
Group I 12 7 I 139 
Group II I 32 15 ? 
Group III Oo 16 Oo Oo 
13 55 16 139 plus 


The categories under which subject matter is listed are arbitrarily limited 
to four. The Miscellaneous heading avoids the difficulty of deciding what 
is to be considered as mythology, allegory, historical-genre, etc. This 
seems necessary since classification often depends upon the title. The list 
can be amended to suit individual opinion by the use of the appended 
catalogue. 


Group I: Under the Miscellaneous heading in this group are the 126 
pictures of Indian life by George Catlin. These works cannot be analyzed 
because of insufhcient information. If the Catlin entries are omitted the 
remaining 14 pictures under this heading can tentatively be classified as 
2 genre, 8 allegory, 2 marine, 1 history, and 1 mythology. The entry of 
the work by this group depended upon the choice of the committee in 
charge. On this basis it would seem that in 1876 the early Hudson River 
painters were respected mainly for their portraits and allegories. Land- 
scape takes third place. This is a condition peculiar to the selection of this 
exhibition and not necessarily indicative of the bulk of the work of this 
group. The portraits exhibited were mainly of people prominent in the 
early history of the United States and they may have been shown as suit- 
able to the character of the Centennial rather than as representative of 
the work of these artists. 


Group II: These men had some part in the initial choice of their work 
entered in the show. The fact that portraiture here is at the bottom of the 
list is in contrast with Group I. The living Hudson River School men 
evidently preferred to be known for their native landscapes. Second choice 
in subject matter is foreign landscape, works which were probably products 
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of their study trips abroad. They might have been entered because the 
painters were aware of the character of the international jury. It is not 
unusual even today for an artist to select works for a particular exhibition 
according to the nature of the announced jury. 


Group III: Native landscape is the single subject treated by this group 
in the Philadelphia show. This fact may have no other significance than 
that in making suggested additions to the Chicago-Whitney list, only those 
men were selected who seem to fit firmly into the definition of the Hudson 
River School. 

Analysis of Media 


E*SGRAVINGS, 


GILS WATER COLORS DRAWINGS — ETCHINGS, ETC. 
Group I 33 Oo 126 (Catlin) Oo 
Group II 49 5 1 plus 6 plus 
Group III 16 O O O 

98 5 127 plus 6 plus 


It is obvious that in 1876 the traditional medium of oil was dominant 
for exhibition purposes. The inclusion of the work by Catlin reflects the 
great interest current at that time in what was described as the “aboriginal” 
life of America. Many of the entries of Catlin might have been in oil as 
in this case no medium is definitely specified. American graphic arts were 
not as important as they had been at an earlier date. Their illustrative- 
reproductive character had been supplanted by more expedient processes. 
Water color as a fine art medium suitable for exhibition purposes was fairly 
new in America in 1876 and the development of its peculiar potentialities 
awaited the mastery of Homer.* The majority of the water colors shown 
were exhibited as a group by the American Society of Water-color Painters 
of New York: By the request of this group none of the exhibits were 
eligible for individual awards. For this reason, the jury granted the entire 
group a commendation for excellence in water-color painting and for the 
promotion of the medium in the United States. 


Analysis of Awards 
The awards were written as “commendations” by individual jurors. 
There were 42 awards made in the American Section by the international 
jury. 9 others were added later by a jury on appeals. The total awards 
made in all media in the American Section was 51. 


*Winslow Homer exhibited 4 water colors. 
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The commendations were divided into three classes: “commended for 
eminence”; “commended for excellence’; and “commended for merit.” 

Awards were granted only to living artists. 

Each commendation states the subject matter classification of the picture 
or group of pictures to which it is given. In this analysis there is no such 
danger of mistakes as was present in classification of subject solely on the 
basis of title. The number of awards given to each subject matter class 
is as follows: 


Landscape 26 History 2 
Genre 12 Historical-genre 2 
(Sculpture 4) (Engraving 1)" 
Portrait 3 Still Life I 


It appears that the number of awards given each group of subject 
matter corresponds very well to the number of entries in that field by 
living artists. Whether or not this was a policy of the jury is not known. 
There is no doubt that the landscape painters were considered superior 
in quality to the other groups since the jury granted to them three of the 
only five awards given for “eminence.” In the Hudson River School 
awards were made only for “eminence” and “excellence.” Those given 
for “merit” went to painters not considered in this study. Jasper Cropsey’s 
commendation for “beauty” is the only exception and since it was made 
at a later date by the appeal juror, James Claghorn, who was not subject 
to the regular jury phraseology, it cannot be considered an invalidation 
of the above analysis. 

Of the total awards the Hudson River School received g of the 51 
given. This is about 1/5 of the commendations in all media. 

A little more than 1/, of the total awards went to landscape paintings. 
Of these 26 awards the Hudson River painters received 8 or about 1 /3 of 
the landscape commendations. They were as follows: 


“Eminence’’!® “Excellence” “Merit” 
S.R. Gifford, N. Y. Jervis McEntee, N. Y. None 
F. E. Church, N. Y. James M. Hart, N. Y. 
Albert Bierstadt, N. Y. Thomas Moran, N. J. “Beauty” 


Worthington Whittredge, N. Y. Jasper Cropsey, N. Y. 
In addition to the above awards for landscape, one other commenda- 
tion went to a Hudson River Painter. Asher B. Durand was granted an 
award for “excellence” in engraving. 


*These two media classifications are included to give a complete picture of all awards granted. 
They are the only exceptions to the stated subject-matter classification. 

The only other awards for “eminence” went to H. Peters Gray of N. Y. for genre and to 
Daniel Huntington of N. Y. for history. 
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Seven of the 16 painters in Group II received awards. The total of 
nine awards given to 18 living members of Groups II and III represents 
the highest percentage of awards granted to a group of painters in the 
Centennial exhibition and is a further confirmation of the important place 
they held in American art in 1876. 


The jurors writing the opinions and the artists to whom each granted 
awards were: 


E. van Heemskerck van Beest (Netherlands) : Gifford, Church, Thomas Moran. 
Branzt Mayer (Baltimore, Md.): Bierstadt. 

Gugluilmo de Sanctis (Italy): James M. Hart. 

H. D. Kruseman van Elten (Netherlands): Jervis McEntee. 

Charles West Cope (Great Britain): Worthington Whittredge. 

James L. Claghorn, Appeal Juror (Philadelphia): J. F. Cropsey. 

C. Schlesinger (Germany): A. B. Durand. 

Awards were made either for single works or for more than one work 
by the same artist. In the Hudson River groups the awards for native and 
foreign landscape may be analysed as follows: 

Number of native landscapes cited singly or in a group: 7 

Number of foreign landscapes cited singly or in a group: 8 
This comparison would seem to indicate a preference for foreign landscape 
by the jurors but since one of these citations was for a group of 6 paint- 
ings of foreign scenes by Sanford R. Gifford, the number comparison should 
be subordinated to the following arrangement: 

Number of awards given entirely on the basis of native landscape: 6 

Number of awards given entirely on the basis of foreign landscape: 2 
Thus, even the international character of the jury seems to favor the native 
subject matter of the American artists. 


Analysis of the Patronage of the Hudson River School as Deduced from 
Ownership of Oils Shown in the Philadelphia Centennial 


OWNED BY PRIVATE NO OWNER 
ARTIST COLLECTOR INSTITUTION GIVEN 
Group I ) 21 10 2 
Group II 16 27 2 4 
Group III I 13 I I 
17 61 13 4 


This analysis was motivated by the desire to know: (1) To what degree 
the Philadelphia exhibition functioned as a “sales” medium for the artists 
and collectors; (2) the number of their works in private hands or in 
institutions; (3) the individual patrons of the School in 1876. 
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As a whole, Group II seems to show the greatest indication of using 
the Centennial as a sales exhibit. However, only 4 artists account for all 
the 8 pictures (oils) marked as for sale in this group. 

Thomas Moran led all the other entrants in the number of pictures 
owned by the artist. He owned his entire exhibit. 3 of his 4 oils were 
for sale. 

Sanford R. Gifford’s eleven entries were all owned by collectors and 
none of them were marked as for sale. 

Worthington Whittredge’s pictures were all owned by collectors (and 
one private institution); 7 by collectors and 1 in the Century Club, N. Y. 
None were for sale. 

It is natural that the deceased members of the groups should be best 
represented in institutional ownership. The Boston Athenaeum owned 
Allston’s Head of a Jew and Isaac of York as well as Neagle’s Portrait of 
Gilbert Stuart. New York City Hall loaned three portraits, Morse’s 
Paulding and Lafayette and Trumbull’s Washington. Trinity Chapel 
owned the Portrait of Bishop Moore by Inman. Dunlap’s Portrait of T. 
Eddy belonged to the New York Hospital. The Century Club owned one 
landscape by each of the following artists: Kensett, Whittredge,”’ and 
Homer D. Martin.'' The New York Academy of Design allowed Suydam’s 
Berkeley's Seat, Newport to be shown. 

When Tuckerman listed his catalogue of collectors in the back of his 
1867 Book of the Artists, the names of R. M. Olyphant and John Taylor 
Johnson were prominent as patrons of American art. They were still the 
leaders in ownership of paintings by Hudson River painters at Philadelphia 
in 1876. Olyphant owned five works of artists here discussed and Johnson 
owned 3. Robert Hoe, whose collection is also listed by Tuckerman, had 
3 works from it in the Centennial. 5 of the 11 pictures in the collections 
of these three men seem to be the same ones listed in Tuckerman in 1867. 
Because of the possibility of changing titles this is not definite. However, 
from the evidence of the Centennial alone they seem to have added 
several works by Hudson River painters to their collections between 1867 
and 1876. No other single individual (except Vincent Colyer who offered 
the 3 Cole’s for sale) owned as many as 3 works from the Hudson River 
School painters. The majority of owners entered only one work. This 
seems to suggest that the School had acquired no other major patrons 
since Tuckerman made his list. 


“Living artists, Group II. 
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On the sole basis of statistical evidence from the Centennial exhibition 
it can be said that Sanford R. Gifford was the leading exhibitor. He not 
only exhibited more oils than any other Hudson River painter but all of his 
pictures were in private collections and none of them were for sale. In 
addition he won one of the five commendations for eminence given to 
American artists. This award was granted, if c'assification from the titles 
is correct, on the basis of six foreign and one native landscape. The juror 
writing Gifford’s award, E. van Heemskerck van Beest, was from the 
Netherlands and was evidently not greatly impressed with the artist’s 
attempts in American landscape. Two of Gifford’s entries in native land- 
scape were omitted from the citation, Bronx River, Twilight in the Adiron- 
dacks. However, his On the Nile and Santa Maria della Salute, Venice 
were also omitted so this observation may have no significance. Perhaps 
Gifford’s attention to other than native subjects was the reason for the 
lack of space given to this artist in the Chicago-Whitney show. Gifford, 
the “lion” of the School in 1876 was represented in 1945 by only one 
picture, Derwentwater (1856). This entry was not reproduced in the 
catalogue and his biographical notice was very short. This suggests that in 
1876 there was little prejudice among the artists themselves against foreign 
subject matter but that current evaluation of the School is based largely 
upon the Hudson River painters in relationship to the native scene. The 
amount of space given to one of these artists in a current show may be 
conditioned by the paucity of material available today. Gifford is one of 
the painters who has not been thoroughly studied or catalogued. 

Worthington Whittredge was almost equal to Gifford in prominence 
in the Philadelphia Centennial. His entry of 8 oils is second only to Gif- 
ford’s eleven. None of these pictures were for sale and all were privately 
owned. Whittredge was awarded a commendation for “excellence” on 2 
pictures, Twilight on the Shawangunk Mountains, and Rocky Mountains 
from the Platte River, both native landscapes. Unlike Gifford, the majority 
of Whittredge’s canvases were of American subject matter. Only one 
of the eight bore a foreign title, The Pilgrims of St. Roche. There can be 
no doubt that Whittredge was definitely one of the leaders in American 
art in 1876. He was President of the National Academy of Design that 
year and also was in charge of assembling the New York entries in the 
Centennial Art Section. A confirmation that current attention to these 
artists is gauged by their American subject matter is seen in the space 
given to Whittredge in the 1945 show. The prominence of Whittredge 
in the Chicago-Whitney exhibit may be partly due to the fact that Mr. 
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John I. H. Baur of the Brooklyn Museum had edited the Autobiography 
in 1942." This and subsequent work had made much material on Whit- 
tredge available. Whittredge was represented in the Chicago-Whitney 
show by five canvases, four of which are reproduced in the catalogue. The 
biographical material included was twice that for Gifford. 

Albert Bierstadt may be next in prominence in 1876. His award for 
“eminence” in landscape painting was given for his six entries of native 
landscape as a group. His pictures form a contrast to those of Gifford 
and Whittredge on the basis of ownership. Only one of his canvases was 
listed as in a collection. Bierstadt owned 4 of his entries. None of them 
were marked as for sale. The American character of Bierstadt’s subject 
matter again seems to be the criterion for his current status in the Hudson 
River School. In the 1945 catalogue he was represented by seven works, 
four of them were reproduced. His biography was given about the same 
amount of space as that of Whittredge. 

The present study, while devoted entirely to the Hudson River Schoo! 
painters, has been rich in revelation of the status of other American 
artists of the period who are venerated or forgotten. The works of Daniel 
Chester French, Eakins, LaFarge, G. P. A. Healey, Daniel Huntington, 
H. Peters Gray, Samuel Colman, W. E. Norton, Ed. D. Lewis, Edward 
Moran, W. A. Shade, J. R. Key and others are there for study. There 
is a section of work by women artists. The loans of foreign work from 
American collections was provocative as it drew attention by its meager 
display to the fact that most of such American owned works were on 
exhibition at the National Academy of Design in New York at the time 
the Centennial was running. 

In the collections sent by foreign countries, England was the only 
entrant who included so-called “national treasures” among her pictures. 
France and Germany sent only contemporary work. A comparison of the 
French exhibit in Philadelphia with the Salon of 1876 points up the fact 
that few of the leading French Artists of the period were shown in the 
American exhibition. Why this was so is a matter for further investiga- 
tion. The chief value of an analytical study may be to raise questions for 
research. 


“Brooklyn Museum Journal, 1942. 
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NAME 
Allston, Washington 
1779°1843 


Birch, Thomas 
1779-1851 


Catlin, George 
1796-1872 


Cole, Thomas 
1801-1848 


Dunlap, William 
1766-1839 


Inman, Henry 
1801-1846 


Kensett, John F. 
1818-1872 


Leutze, E. 
1816-1868 


Morse, S. F. B. 
1791-1872 


Mount, William S. 
1807-1868 


Neagle, John 
1796-1865 


CATALOGUE 


GROUP I 
(deceased before 1876) 


OILS 
Portrait of himself when young 


Landscape 


Spalatro’s vision of the bloody 
hand 

Rosalie 

Isaac of York — “Ivanhoe” 

Head of a Jew 


Marine 
Marine 
Perry’s victory on Lake Erie 


126 illustrations of Indian life 
(media not given) 

The mountain road 

Kenilworth Castle 

The cross and the world, youth* 

The cross and the world, 
manhood* 

The cross and the world, old age* 


Portrait: Thomas Eddy 


Hackett as Rip van Winkle 
Portrait: Bishop R. C. Moore 


Narragansett coast 

View near Northampton 
Conway Valley, N. H.* 
Lake George 

New Hampshire scenery 


The iconoclast 


Portrait 
Portrait 
Portrait: Major Paulding 
Portrait: Gen. Lafayette 


Husking corn 


Portrait of John Taggart, first 
president of the Farmers’ and 
Mechanics Bank, Philadelphia 

Portrait: Gilbert Stuart 
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OWNER 
no owner given 
Family of 
Mrs. S. A. Eliot 
J. T. Johnston 


N. Appleton 
Boston Athenaeum 
Boston Athenaeum 


Thomas Birch 
no owner given 


Thomas Birch 


Heirs of George Catlin 


J. Taylor Johnston 
J. Taylor Johnston 
Vincent Colyer 
Vincent Colyer 


Vincent Colyer 
New York Hospital 


Miss C. C. Hackett 
Trinity Chapel, N. Y. 
R. M. Olyphant 

R. L. Stuart 

R. E. Moore 

M. K. Jessup 
Century Club, N. Y. 


R. M. Olyphant 


Dr. D. Olyphant 
Dr. D. Olyphant 
N. Y. City Hall 
N. Y. City Hall 


Mr. Kemble 


Farmers and Mechanics 


Bank, Philadelphia 


Boston Athenaeum 














NAME 
Trumbull, John 
1756-1843 
Vanderlyn, John 
17751852 


PICTURES OILS 
159 33 


NAME 
Bierstadt, Albert 


1830-1902 


AWARD: Commended for “eminence” in landscape. 


PORTRAITS 


OILS 
Portrait: General Washington 


Portrait: General Armstrong 


Ariadne 


TOCAES 


LANDSCAPES 
NATIVE 


7a 7 I 


GROUP If 
(living in 1876) 
ALL PICTURES IN OILS UNLESS 
OTHERWISE INDICATED 
The settlement of California, 
Bay of Monterey, 1770 
Western Kansas 
Yosemite Valley 
California spring 
Mt. Hood, Oregon 
The great trees, Mariposa 
Grove, California 


FOREIGN 


OWNER 


N. Y. City Hall 


William Astor 
W. H. Eisenbrey 


UNIDENTIFIED 
MEDIA 
126 


(Catlin) 


OWNER 


artist 


Walter Richmond 
artist 

artist 

no owner given 
artist 


No special pictures cited. 


Juror writing commendation: Brantz Mayer, Baltimore 


Brown, George L. 
Boston 
1814-1889 


Church, F. E. 
New York 
1826-1900 


AWARD: Commended for “eminence” 


Cropsey, J. F. 
New York 
1823-1900 


Niagara by moonlight* 

Study from nature* 

Venice* 

Sunset, Genoa* 

Ariccia, near Rome* 

Etchings on copper: frame of 
landscapes (no number given) 


Chimborazoy 


van Beest, The Netherlands 


Old Bonchurch, Isle of Wight 
Old mill* 
Italy 


in landscape; juror, 


H. N. Barlow 
artist 
artist 
artist 
artist 
artist 


artist 


E. van Heemskerck 


artist 
artist 
James M. Mills 


Awarb: (by appeal jury) Old Bonchurch commended “for beauty as a landscape” 


by James L. Claghorn, Philadelphia 
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NAME OILS OWNER 


Durand, Asher B. Studies from nature artist 
New York Portrait: Gouverneur Kemble Gouverneur Kemble 
1796-1886 Il Pappagallo artist 
Brook study artist 
Engravings on steel: no owner given 


Musidora; Ariadne; 
Declaration of Independence; 
Frame of portraits 


AwarD: Commended for “excellence in engraving”; juror, C. Schlesinger 


Gifford, Sanford R. Bronx River H. C. Fahnestock 
New York On the Nile J. J. Nesmith 
1823-1880 Pallanza, Lago Maggiore+ M. Southwick 

Lake Geneva+ W. Goddard 
The Golden Horn} W. J. Peake 


Fishing boats on the Adriatict CC. S. Smith 
Twilight in the Adirondacks C. H. Luddington 
Santa Maria della Salute, Venice Mrs. H. Salisbury 


San Giorgio, Venice} R. Butler 
Tivoli; C. H. Luddington 
Sunrise on the sea-shore+ Robert Hoe 


AwarD: Commended for “eminence in landscape”; juror, E. van Heemskerck 
van Beest, The Netherlands 


Gignoux, Robert Spring T. Messenger 
New York 
1816-1882 
Hart, James M. A summer memory of Berkshire} E. D. Morgan 
New York Landscape and cattle J. H. Sherwood 
1828-1901 
AwarD: Commended for “excellence in landscape”; juror, Gugliulmo de Santis, Italy 
Hart, William M. Keene Valley, Adirondacks Rev. F. L. Robbins 
New York Mount, Madison, N. H. Nicholas Salters 
1823-1894 (water color) 
Heade, Martin J. Off the California coast* artist 
New York 
1814-1904 
Martin, Homer D. Adirondacks Century Club, N. Y. 
New York 
1836-1897 
Moran, Thomas The mountains of the Holy Cross, artist 
Newark, N. J. Colorado}* 
1837-1926 Hot Springs of the Yellowstone, artist 


Wyoming Territory* 
(water color) 
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NAME OILS OWNER 


Moran, Thomas “Fiercely the red sun descending artist 
(continued) burned his way along the 
heavens” 
Valley of the Rio Virgen, Utah* artist 
Dream of the Orient* artist 


Group of Drawings, Etchings, etc.: artist 
Hiawatha and the serpent* 
Hiawatha and Nokomis* 
Hiawatha’s Fasting* 
Hiawatha’s childhood* 
Death of Kwasind* 
Death of Tawpak* 
AwarD: Commended for “excellence in landscape”; juror, E. van Heemskerck 
van Beest, The Netherlands 


Smith, Russell Mount Vernon in 1836 no owner given 
Jenkintown, Pa. Cave in Chilten Hills no owner given 
1812-1897 

Weir, Robert W. Taking the veil A. C. Alden 


West Point, N. Y. 
1803-1899 


Whittredge, Worthington The old hunting ground J. W. Pinchot 
New York The window R. L. Stuart 
1820-1910 A hundred years ago R. M. Olyphant 

A home by the sea S. J. Harriott 


Twilight on the Shawangunk W. B. Smith 


Mountains} 


The pilgrims of St. Roche W. B. Smith 
Woods of Ashokan S. A. Foot 
Rocky Mountains from the Century Club, N. Y. 


Platte River} 
Awarp: Commendation for “excellence in landscapes’; juror, 
Charles West Cope, Great Britain 


Wyant, Alexander H. Sunset on the prairie M. R. Schuyler 
New York (water color) 
1836-1892 
TOTALS 

All entries 61 plus 
Oils 49 
Water colors 5 
Drawings, engravings, etchings, etc. 7 plus 
Native landscapes 32 
Foreign landscapes 15 
Portrait I 
Awards for eminence . 
Awards for excellence 4 
Award for beauty I 
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NAME 
Hubbard, Richard 
New York 
1817-1888 


McEntee, Jervis 
New York 
1828-1891 


GROUP III 
(suggested addition to Chicago-Whit 


OILS 
W. Coming storm* 
Early autumn 


Glimpse of the Adirondacks 


October afternoon} 
November} 

Saturday afternoon 
Autumn 

Scribner's Mill 

Winter 

November 

The woods of Ashokan} 
Frosty morning 
Virginia during the war 


AWARD: Commendation for “excellence in landscapes’ 


Suydam, James A. 
1819--1865 


* Indicates “for sale” 


+ Indicates picture cite 





van Elten, The Netherlands 


Hudson River 
Berkeley's Seat, Newport 


Twilight on the coast 


POTALS 


All entries 

Oils 

Native landscapes 
Foreign landscapes 
Portraits 


Water colors 


Awards for excellence in landscapes 


din award 
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ney list) 
OWNER 
artist 
Judge Benedict 
R. M. Olyphant 


H. G. DeForest 
no owner given 
M. D. Brown 
George Whitney 
Robert Gorden 

J. W. Pinchot 
Henry James 
Robert Hoe 

S. D. Coykendall 
Mrs. H. W. Cary 


*; juror, H. D. Kruseman 


Smith Clift 
New York Academy 
of Design 


R. M. Olyphant 




















Gerard David: The Blessed Virgin as Queen of Heaven 


By R. Lancton Douctas 
New York City 


ERARD DAVID is one of those masters of painting who was 
forgotten, not only by the general public but also by art historians, 
for nearly three centuries. It is, of course, a common phenomenon 

that an artist’s reputation diminishes after his death. A younger genera- 
tion, following with enthusiasm some new movement in art, belittles, or 
even derides, those works that won the admiration of their fathers. But, 
in the case of a master who was a vital, original artist in painting or in 
literature, another generation of art historians, looking at his works more 
fairmindedly, more objectively, rediscovers his merits, and builds up for 
him a new and more enduring reputation. 

The long silence regarding Gerard David is somewhat difficult to explain 
and to justify; for David, though he flourished in the last great period of 
mediaeval art in the Low Countries, was no mere retardataire. He was a 
pioneer in the art of landscape, as well as in the treatment of light and 
shade. In his religious pictures, too, in which we find a domestic realism 
combined with deep religious emotion — in such pictures as La Vierge a. 
la Soupe au Lait'— this painter from Oudwater in Holland shows the 
same kind of temperament as the great Dutch masters of the seventeenth 
century. A truly national artist, he is in some respects a forerunner of 
Rembrandt himself. 

Like John van Eyck and some of his gifted followers, Gerard David 
was a master of portraiture. The religious pictures that he painted at 
Bruges obviously contain many portraits. In none of them does David 
show himself more markedly as a great portrait-painter than in his picture 
The Blessed Virgin, Queen of Heaven — a painting, formerly the property 
of a son of the Royal House of Spain, which was exhibited for many years 
in the Prado. 

In this picture we see the Blessed Virgin and the Child with two angels 
above them. The Angels hold a crown over Mary’s head. Below her are 
clouds and a crescent moon. On each side of Her are two Fathers of the 
Church. These four figures are, without any doubt, vital portraits of living 
men. But these realistic details do not — as such details do in the works of 
some contemporary artists of the school of Florence — detract in any way 


’The two original pictures of this subject by the master himself are in New York and in the 
Von Pannwitz collection at Hartekamp, near Haarlem. 
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GERARD DAviID: CROWNING OF THE VIRGIN 
Private Collection, New York 




















from the dream-like quality of the picture. Gerard David uses his gift 
in portraiture to further his aims as an artist. He always keeps in view 
his main purpose. Thus he succeeds in putting on a panel his own lovely 
vision of the Queen of Heaven. 

This is a late work of Gerard David. In the figures of the angels, as 
in the crown which they hold, we find traces of Italian influence, an influ- 
ence which became so prominent a feature in the works of his younger 
contemporary, Joos van Cleve. In my opinion, it is one of the latest of 
David's important pictures. 

David did not die until the year 1523. But although his works reveal 
his sympathy with new movements in the art of painting, we find in them 
all the peculiar charm of the religious art of the quattrocento. 
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FRAGONARD DRAWINGS FOR ARIOSTO. By Elizabeth Mongan, Philip Hofer, Jean Seznec. 
National Gallery of Art, Harvard College Library, Pantheon Books, New York, 
1945. 80 pp. 138 collotype plates, $18.00. 


A handsome new book with three sponsors and three authors offers us not only 
a French 18th century artist’s visualization of an Italian Renaissance poet’s transmu- 
tation of Carolingian tales but also a significant index of the new trend in academic 
thinking which cuts across departmental lines in an effort to integrate related material. 
Fragonard’s Ariosto drawings were the happiest of choices for such a purpose. Always 
an Italianophile, as Elizabeth Mongan’s essay shows, Fragonard understood his poet 
as few illustrators have ever done. The frontispiece of this volume is proof enough. 
There is Ariosto, with a face not unlike his admirer Voltaire’s, en déshabillé but 
wearing the conventional poet’s laurel, the classic Roman’s sandal, seated before a 
handsome Cinquecento table looking at his yet unwritten page, while his twin Muses, 
Love and Folly, hover before his eyes. The same Muses guided the artist’s pencil 
and brush no less than the poet’s quill, for in his choice of episodes for illustration 
and in his elaboration of them, as Jean Seznec observes, it is the lovely ladies — 
Angelica, Olimpia, Doralice — the capricious Hippogrif, the lance-thrust that impales 
six Frisians at once, which arouse Fragonard’s imagination. 
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For nearly two centuries before the publisher Didot planned with Fragonard a 
new illustrated edition, the Orlando furioso had been much read in France and Italy 
and even in England, and its readers had followed the action in engravings of more 
or less pretension, but, as Philip Hofer makes clear, none of its illustrators had 
possessed the French painter’s sensibility or his artistic power. Had circumstances 
not prevented the translation of these drawings into engravings, we would have had 
an edition of the Orlando comparable to Piazzetta’s Tasso. But even the most expert 
18th century engraver could not have retained the fluent forms of the galloping 
horses, the plumed helmets of the struggling knights, or the dissolving shade of the 
foaming clouds, and wind-swept palms which Fragonard has evoked with his swift 
brush-strokes and his washes of varied tone. If the proposed edition had been pub- 
lished, the drawings might have been destroyed as no longer useful, and so, for 
Fragonard’s fame, perhaps it is fortunate that their publication was delayed another 
century and a half until they could be reproduced by the more faithful collotype. 

For surely the publication will enhance the painter’s fame. Those who have 
thought of him as the purveyor of charming nothings to suit a boudoir taste will be 
astonished to find Fragonard so varied and so full of fire. Even those who have 
admired him most will be amazed at his fertility. The editors of this volume have 
wisely included the largest number of the drawings which were made to illustrate 
the poem (omitting those in European possession which could not be reproduced 
directly from the originals), because through the very proliferation of his inventions 
we can follow the process of Fragonard’s thought. In a single octave Ariosto will 
suggest with glancing words a whole episode and will then flash on to another, equally 
complete. Fragonard will follow him at his very pace, dashing off sketch after sketch 
allegro con brio. He never intended to use them all in the finished book; he would 
have chosen from among them a practicable number and would then have brought 
these sketches to the point of finish and detail required by the engraver. But since 
the project never matured so far as that, we can have all the pleasure of watching 
Fragonard’s agile mind make its swift visual commentary on the poet’s words. 

And this publication will do more than revise our estimate of Fragonard; it will 
make the reading of Ariosto irresistible. 

— RuTH WepGwoop KENNEDY, Smith College 


RAPHAEL’s Drawincs. By Ulrich Middeldorf. H. Bittner & Co., New York, 1945. 


$15.00. 

The art of Raphael has so long labored under an accumulation of misunderstand- 
ing and even calumny that a publication of a group of Raphael drawings in a form 
which renders them accessible and understandable to those who cannot afford the 
magnificent publication of Fischel is a real contribution to the understanding of 
the High Renaissance. Prof. Middeldorf and Mr. Bittner are to be congratulated 
on their effort, which is apparently already achieving results in the increased public 
attention to Raphael. The sincerity of Dr. Middeldorf’s admiration for Raphael is 
infectious, and the beauty of the drawings is for the most part so undeniable as to 
silence the most venomous detractor of Raphael’s style. 

The text of the book, however, is largely made up of quotations from old writers, 
tributes starting with Vasari’s unforgettable paragraph on the spirituality of Raphael's 
character, and coming down to the moving words in which Blake and Ingres expressed 
adoration of what seemed to them a divine revelation of perfect beauty. But one 
may well inquire into the reason for the presence of the many quotations from so 
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dull a painter as Anton Raphael Mengs, who informs us that Raphael “always kept 
in mind the main motif; first he considered proportion, then the basic forms, then the 
skeleton and movements, the main muscles and sinews, and finally even the smallest 
veins and wrinkles when they are to be found.” This sounds like nothing so much 
as a description of Mengs’ own pedestrian style. Equally perplexing is the exhibition 
of poetastry to which we are treated at the close of the little volume: 

“Monarch of Art! in whose august domains 

Colleagued with Genius, soundest Judgment reigns: 

Simplicity prevails without pretense, 

And Fancy sports within the bounds of Sense” 
But I cannot let Sir Martin Archer Shee, R. A., continue in this style. Dr. Middel- 
dorf does, however, for twenty-eight lines, in the conviction that this passage sums 
up in “delightful form — though not great poetry —all that more than three cen- 
turies contributed to the understanding of Raphael.” It is difficult to understand the 
reason for the numerous quotations from pompous and mediocre academicians, and 
it is a supreme tribute to the beauty of the drawings that they can survive such 
dubious encomiums. It might have been of greater value to the reader had Dr. 
Middeldorf carried his compilation up to the present, and shown how Maillol made a 
trip to Italy especially to visit the Stanze, or how even such a brilliant trickster as 
Salvador Dali is capable of writing resounding passages in praise of the perfection of 
Raphael's creations. 

Certain phrases in Dr. Middeldorf’s own words are very illuminating to the gen- 
eral reader, as for example the statement that “the sublimity of the final product seems 
already to permeate the first rapid sketches,” or the sensitive phrases about Raphael's 
Umbrian background landscapes, and the musicality of Raphael’s line. One there- 
fore regrets the more the absence of any analysis of the principles of form, space and 
composition which hold for the present-day observer such extreme importance in 
the paintings of Raphael. This type of stylistic analysis Dr. Middeldorf specifically 
renounces, on page 16, in decided preference for the critical principles of Mengs, 
Opie and Benjamin Ralph. If modern principles of aesthetic analysis are valid any- 
where else in the history of art. they are most certainly applicable to Raphael, and 
a denial of their importance, or even their relevancy to the style of Raphael is abdica- 
tion of responsibility as a 20th century critic. 

Even Prof. Middeldorf’s predilection for Canova and British academicians should 
not, however, have led him into such an error of taste as the passage on page 9 
wherein he states that Raphac! “never tortured the human body as Michelangelo 
did. He never over-stressed muscles, he never exaggerated movement, he never 
boasted with his science.” A slur on Michelangelo is scarcely necessary as praise for 
Raphael. Raphael's fairly frequent borrowings from Michelangelo, precisely in the 
category of exaggerated movement and tortured figures (Expulsion of Heliodorus 
for example), should at least show us what the artist himself thought about Michel- 
angelo. The analogies between the madonnas of Raphael and those of Donatello, 
Rossellino and Desiderio, to which Dr. Middeldorf refers on page 14, I must confess 
escape me. And nowhere in the book does the author attempt to formulate what is 
new in Raphael’s style, or to point out the principles of High Renaissance style in 
general. 

Even more revealing is the author's question “whether it is worthwhile to separate” 
the works of Raphael's pupils from those of their master; — “And even after Raphael's 
death his workshop could carry on the work in the Vatican without a noticeable break, 
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and without too embarrassing a decrease in quality.” This after the emotional sag expe- 
rienced by the most ordinary tourist on passing from the Stanza d’Eliodoro to the Sala 
di Costantino! I have elsewhere been at considerable pains to point out rather funda- 
mental differences between the style of Raphael and that of his various pupils, and 
it is a bit discouraging at this juncture to find out that these differences did not exist. 
The principle involved here is by no means trivial, for the attribution of a work of 
art is a positive evaluation of quality, and to give a school work to a great master 
implies a fundamental lapse of aesthetic judgment. Despite the late and revered 
Dr. Fischel’s wise rehabilitation of many marvellous and misunderstood drawings, the 
question is in the long run one of fact. A given drawing either is or is not by the 
hand of a given master. If it is not, then it either does or does not reflect the style 
of the master, and if it does, then its degree and manner of reflection must be suscept- 
ible to analysis and precise statement. Whether a critic is able to determine these 
things or not is a measure, after all, of his discernment, and it is useless for him to 
take refuge in an empty archaism. 

Dr. Middeldorf’s renunciation of modern criticism has in this instance resulted in 
his choosing highly dubious drawings for such important positions in his book as the 
frontispiece and the jacket. For the Madonna study in the British Museum (Fig. 74) 
is demonstrably by Giulio Romano. I refer the reader to Figs. 38 and 40 in my 
article (Art Bulletin, 1944, pp. 67-94), for details of the Madonna della Perla and 
the Palazzo Venezia Madonna for heads that offer astonishing stylistic analogies to 
this very cold and mannered drawing. The pink paper is not in itself sufficient to 
support Fischel’s grouping of this drawing together with others in a supposed Raphael 
sketchbook (Burlington Magazine, vol. 74, 1939, pp. 181 ff.) The insipid frontis- 
piece, the Lille drawing of Christ Enthroned, is another example of what a taste based 
on 18th century academicism could single out for such attention above all the glorious 
drawings of Raphael himself. It is a studio piece of little quality, very possibly by 
Penni, and I am sure Sir Martin Archer Shee, R. A., would have liked it. I would 
like to question as well the weak and retouched no. 16, or a pretty school pasticcio 
like no. 25, or the hopeless wreck of no. 33, which has little of an old drawing left 
to attribute, or so largely reworked a sketch as no. 40, to mention only a few of the 
strange choices. The plump and academic modelling of no. 51, the famous Slaughter 
of the Innocents, later engraved by Marcantonio, suggests that the superb composi- 
tional idea was given to Penni to study in its details. And the interesting double 
sheet, Fig. 34, from the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, would almost certainly find itself 
much more at home under a Florentine attribution. It is moreover greatly to be 
regretted that such late works as the cartoon fragments for the Sala d’Eliodoro were 
not illustrated to round out the heroic late style of Raphael. 

Ordinary observation should have corrected some of the mutilations amongst the 
reproductions. The wonderful Lille drawing for the Alba Madonna is so handled 
that the putto at the bottom is cut in two, and the resplendent sun in the upper 
Madonna sketch is sliced off entirely, leaving its rays to dangle meaninglessly. The 
Oxford pen drawing for Theology, no. 47, is reproduced so badly as to be almost 
unrecognizable. Throughout the reproductions there is a generally false sense of 
weight, which distorts cruelly the delicate tones of silver-point or bistre, or blurs 
the freshness of chalk lines. One does not expect perfection from a book produced 
under present conditions, and many of the reproductions are excellent, but the excep- 
tions are numerous and glaring. 

In closing, I take the liberty of repeating here an observation made by Dr. 
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Edgar Wind, who pointed out the iconographical error in the caption for no. 80, 
which, so far from being a Resurrection study, is without a doubt the first idea for 
the Liberation of Peter. No tomb is evident, and a perfectly recognizable Peter sits 
up on his couch, awakened by the angel. 

— FREDERICK Hartt, Smith College 





{EpitoriAL Note: In connection with the review of the Ralph Earl exhibition, 
jointly arranged by the Whitney Museum of American Art and the Worcester Art 
Museum last fall (reviewed by Miss Bartlett Cowdrey in the Jan., 1946 issue), Mr. 
Sawitzky wishes to call attention to a few minor corrections and some factual addi- 
tions, as follows: ] 

While the organizers of the recent Earl exhibition held at the Whitney and 
Worcester Museums made unrestricted use of the information and data which I 
have been gathering over a period of about sixteen years, and while in this case I 
wrote the entire catalogue, I exercised no “guiding hand” in the exhibition of Con- 
necticut portraits by Earl at Yale University in 1935. Credit for that first really 
important display of the artist’s work belongs to the Subcommittee on Painting of 
the Connecticut Tercentenary Commission, of which Charles Nagel, Jr., then pro- 
fessor at the Yale School of Fine Arts, was chairman. It was also Mr. Nagel who, 
assisted by several other members of the staff, wrote the catalogue, to which I con- 
tributed only the foreword, as stated under acknowledgments. 

Though, as mentioned in the review, the late Frederic Fairchild Sherman wrote 
a series of articles on Earl which were published in ART IN AMERICA between June, 
1934, and October, 1939, he was not the first to write on the work of Ralph Earl. 
The first correct genealogical and biographical data about the artist, partly based on 
Dr. Pliny Earle’s Ralph Earle and his Descendants (1888), were published by Thomas 
Hovey Gage, a collateral descendant, in the Bulletin of the Worcester Art Museum, 
July 1916, and the first critical articles on his work are those by Hazel M. Leach, 
Lucy D. Tuckerman, and Ella I. Sipple (Bulletins of the Worcester Art Museum for 
July, 1916, January, 1917, and July, 1923, resp.), John Hill Morgan (Brooklyn 
Museum Quarterly, October 1921), and Daniel Catton Rich (International Studio, 
August 1930). 

The number of paintings which, at least in my opinion, are convincing as 
authentic works by Earl, is at this time about one hundred and thirty, as stated in 
the Whitney-Worcester catalogue, not nearly one hundred and fifty. 

I certainly wish that I could claim to have “found the work of Earl,” and also 
that I could give in my forthcoming book “the whole story of the painter’s life and a 
complete record of his work.” As a matter of fact, during the past thirty years or so, 
a certain amount of his work has slowly become known to the small number of those 
who are particularly interested in early American painting, and since the Yale exhibi- 
tion in 1935 to the wider circle of those who take a general interest in our indigenous 
art. As to the artist himself, I will be able to correct some of the misstatements that 
have been made about him, and to add a few newly discovered facts, but I won’t be 
able to give the whole story of his life, for the simple reason that only fragmentary 
information has so far come to light. Neither will my descriptive list of the c. 130 
paintings be a complete record of his work, as still unrecorded examples can be 
assumed to exist, though their number may be very small. 
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